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The Secretary Says: 


As our armed forces expand, and as greater 


proportions of our resources are allocated to the 
needs of the armed forces, manpower will emerge 
as one of our major problems. Solution of man- 
power problems is difficult because we deal with 
human beings, with their families, and with their 
aspirations and ideals—because, in short, labor is 
not a commodity. A toolmaker or a mechanic, 
unlike a ton of steel or a carload of building ma- 
terial, wants to have a voice in how he is ‘‘allo- 
cated’’—and his usefulness may depend in part 
on purely human reactions to the job he holds. 

Our experience in World War II showed that a 
massive mobilization and reallocation of man- 
power is possible through voluntary measures. 
As needs develop in local areas we may expect to 
reestablish machinery for the stabilization of em- 
ployment, the control of new hiring, and the fullest 
utilization of workers already on the job. We 
must recruit labor in one locality for service in 
another, develop suitable training programs, and 
stimulate the transfer of workers from less essen- 
tial industries to defense work. 

The President has given the Department of 
Labor broad responsibilities in’ the manpowe1 
field. 

It is my intention in carrying out these respon- 
sibilities to consult widely with responsible labor 
and management officials, to draw upon the 
valuable manpower experience gained in World 
War II, and to utilize as fully as possible every 
resource of the Department of Labor and other 
agencies, both Federal and State, whose actions 
or advice may help us. 
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Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin has set up 
a new Office of Defense Manpower within the De- 
partment to coordinate its functions in meeting 
labor needs of defense industry and essential 
civilian employment. Tobin named Robert C 
Goodwin, Director of the Department’s Bureau of 
Emplovment Security, as Executive Director 

\t the same time the Secretary established three 
advisory groups to work with Goodwin. These are: 

|. An advisory interdepartmental committee on 
defense manpower. This will be composed of the 
heads of governmental departments and agencies 
having an interest in the field of defense manpower 
and labor supply. 

2. A management-labor advisory committee to 
be selected by the Secretary from industrial and 
agricultural management and labor. 

3. A woman’s advisory committee which the 
Secretary will name to advise him coneerning the 
most effective use of women in meeting defense 
manpower requirements. 

The Secretary’s action was under authority of 
Executive Order No. 10161, issued by President 
Truman on September 9. It pertains to defense 
functions to be performed by the Secretaries of 
Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, and the 
Bureau of Service Commissioner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Goodwin, a career officer in the field of public 
administration, served as Executive Director of 
the War Manpower Commission during the latter 
days of World War IL. He became Director of the 
United States Employment Service in September 
1945 when that agency was transferred by Execu- 
tive Order of the President to the Department of 
Labor. Since July 1, 1948, he has been Director of 
the Bureau of Employment Security which admin- 
isters the USES and the unemployment insurance 
programs. 

Born in Payette, Idaho, on June 8, 1906, he was 
graduated from Whitman College in Walla Walla, 
Wash., in 1929, and immediately enrolled at the 
University of Cincinnati for postgraduate studies. 

In 1930 Goodwin became supervisor of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Employment Service, and in 1937 
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joined the Social Security Board as Cincinnati 
Regional Representative of its Bureau of Publie 
Assistance. In 1939 he was promoted to Regional 
Director of the Social Security Board for the States 
of Ohio, Michigan, and Kentucky. In 1942 he was 
named Regional Director for the War Manpowet 
Commission for the same territory, and in Febru- 
ary 1945 was promoted to Executive Director of 
the Commission with headquarters in Washington 
Since the end of World War Il, Goodwin has 
worked closely with State employment service 
and unemployment insurance officials 


Outlines Responsibilities 


In an address before the Columbus, Ohio, Inter- 
state Conference of Employment Security Agencies 
a few days after his order was issued setting up the 
new office, Tobin said: “By virtue of the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Order of September 9, 1950, 
issued under the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
the Department of Labor has become the over-all 
civilian manpower mobilization agency of the 
Federal Government 

“The Department of Labor is, accordingly, re- 
sponsible for the development and administration 
of plans, policies, and programs calculated to meet 
most effectively the labor needs of defense in- 
dustry and essential civilian employment 

Section 601 of Part VI of the Executive Order 
sets forth the responsibilities of the Secretary of 
Labor in the defense program. It provides that the 
Sécretary of Labor shall ‘utilize the functions 
vested in him so as to meet most effectively the 
labor needs of defense industry and essential 
civilian employment, and to this end he shall: 


(a) Assemble and analyze information on labor 
requirements for defense and other activities and 
on the supply of workers. 

(b) Consult with and advise each delegate re- 
ferred to in section 101 of this Executive Order 
(heads of governmental bureaus previously listed) 
and each official exercising guarantee or loan func- 
tions under part IIT of this Executive Order con- 
cerning (1) the effect of contemplated actions on 
labor supply and utilization, (2) the relation of 
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Robert C. Goodwin 


labor supply to materials and facilities require- 
ments, (3) such other matters as will assist in 
making the exercise of priority and allocations 
functions consistent with effective utilization and 


distribution of labor. 


c) Formulate plans, programs, and policies for 


meeting defense and essential civilian labor re- 
quirements 

d) Utilize the public employment service sys- 
tem, and enlist the cooperation and assistance of 
management and labor to carry out these plans 
and programs and accomplish their objectives. 

e) Determine the occupations critical to meet- 
ing the labor requirements of defense and essential 
with the Secretary of De- 


fense, the Director of Selective Service, and such 


civilian activities and, 


other persons as the President may designate, 
develop policies applicable to the induction and 
deferment of personnel for the armed services, 
except for civilian personnel in the reserves 
Functions conferred upon the President by the 
Def nse Act and delegated by him to other vrovern- 


mental agencies are: 


To the eecretary of Interior, with respect: to 
petroleum, gas, solid fuels, and electric power. 

To the Secretary of Agriculture, food, distribu- 
tion of farm equipment and commercial fertilizer 

To ICCC 
storage and port facilities, or the use thereof 


ynmissioner, domestic transportation, 


To Secretary of Commerce, all materials and 
facilities except those listed above 
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NLRB Sets Standards 
Defining Its Jurisdiction 


The National Labor Relations Board has a 
nounced the establishment of standards whi 
will govern its exercise of jurisdiction under t] 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

The various “ yvardsticks”’ which will be used | 
the Board in future cases involving all enterpris« 
were set forth in eight unanimous decisions issu 
simultaneously. Pointing out that these stan 
ards ‘‘reflect, in large measure, the results reach 
in the Board’s past decisions disposing of simila 
Board 


policy of not exercising jurisdiction, despite its 


jurisdictional issues,” the reiterated it 
power to do so, over business operations so loc: 
in character that a labor dispute would be w 
likely to “have a sufficient impact upon interstat 
commerce to justify an already burdened Federa 
Board in and publi: 
funds.” 

The plan that emerged from the eight decision 


expending time, energy, 


made it clear that whenever Federal jurisdiction 
exists under the statute and the interstate com 
merce clause of the Constitution, the Board will! 


exercise jurisdict ion over 


1. Instrumentalities and channels of interstat: 
and foreign commerce (for example, radio systems 

2. Public utility and transit systems. 

3. Establishments which operate as integral 
parts of a multistate enterprise (for example, chain 
stores, and branch divisions of national or inter 
state organizations). 

1. Enterprises which produce or handle goods 
destined for out-of-State shipment, or performing 
services outside a State, if the goods or services 
are valued at $25,000 a year 

5. Enterprises which furnish services or materi 
als necessary to the operation of enterprises falling 
into categories 1, 2, and 4 above, provided such 
goods or services are valued at $50,000 a year. 

6. Any other enterprise which has: (a) a direct 
inflow of material valued at $500,000 a year; o1 
(6) an indirect inflow of material valued at $1,000,- 
OOO a year; or (¢) a combination inflow or outflow 
of goods which add up to at least a total of “100% 
of the amounts required in items 4, 5, 6 (@) and 
(b) above. 
affecting na 


7. Establishments substantially 


tional defense. 
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The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
unanimously that an employer did not violate the 
‘Taft-Hartley law by discharging five employees 
who had engaged in a concerted slowdown. 

The Board held that the decreasing of produc- 
tion by the five employees, while remaining on the 
job, did not come within the protection of the 
section of the law which guarantees employees 
the right to engage in concerted activities for the 
purposes of self-organization or collective bar- 
caining. 

It was the first ruling by the Board on this 
particular point, but the Board reached its decision 
by applying principles laid down in earlier deci- 
sions of the Board, the United States Courts of 
Appeals, and the Supreme Court 

The Board’s decision was made in a case involv- 
ne the Elk Lumber Co. of Medford, Oreg. The 
company discharged five employees, who were 
loading lumber into railroad cars, because they en- 
caged in a slowdown after the company reduced 
their wages. The wage reduction followed a change 
in the company’s system of loading 

The Board decision was signed by Chairman 
Paul M. Herzog and Board Members John M 
Houston, James J. Reynolds, Jr., and Paul L 
Styles. Board Member Abe Murdock did not par- 
ticipate. 

In holding that the five-employee slowdown was 
not protected by the law, the Board quoted the 
following language from a decision of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit: 

“While these employees had the undoubted right 
to go on a strike and quit their employment, they 
could not continue to work and remain at their 
positions, accept the wages paid them, and at the 
same time select what part of their allotted tasks 
they cared to perform of their own volition, or 
refuse openly or secretly, to the employer’s dam 


age, to do other work.” 


Ruling on Fines 


In another case, the Board ruled that the dis- 
charge of an employee for nonpayment of fines 
assessed by a labor organization is illegal, even 
under a valid union-shop contract. 

The ruling was made in a case involving Local 
19593 of the Pencil Workers Union 


Pen and 
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Slowdown Is Cause for Firing, but Union Fines Are Not 


(AFL). The Board found that Local 19593 caused 
the discharge of Wilhelmina Becker by the Parker 
Pen Co. of Janesville, Wis., 
to pay two of three $25 fines assessed against her 
by the union in 1947. 


because she had failed 


The Board ordered the union to reimburse Miss 
Becker for any loss of wages she suffered and to 
notify the company that it had no objection to her 
immediate reinstatement. The Board also ordered 
the union to cease causing or attempting to cause 
the company to discharge employees who have 
tendered the union initiation fees and the dues 
uniformly required for the acquisition of member- 


ship. 
Board's Statement 


In its decision, the Board said: 

“Under the act, as amended, a union holding a 
valid union-security contract may lawfully cause 
an employer to discharge an employee who has 
not become a member of that union within the 
appropriate time where such nonmembership was 
due to the employee's failure to tender the periodic 
dues and the initiation fees uniformly required as 
a condition of acquiring or retaining membership 
in the union. In this case, however, Becker's failure 
to acquire membership in the respondent and her 
consequent discharge resulted from her failure to 
pay the fines. The respondent [union] does not 


contend, nor are we able to find, that these fines 


are included within the terms ‘periodic dues’ or 


‘initiation fees,’ as used in section 8 (b) (2), which 
forbids a union to cause or at tempt to cause illegal 
discrimination against employees. * * * The 


legislative history of the 1947 amendments to the 
act fully supports the conclusion that fines gener- 
ally were not intended to be encompassed within 
the terms ‘periodic dues’ and ‘initiation fees’ 


BLS Revising Hides, Leather Index 


The Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on October 31 mitiated a series of con- 
ferences with trade associations and other groups 
and individuals in the industry preparatory to re- 
vision of the hides, leather, shoe luggage, and other 
leather products in its Wholesale Price Index 
Meetings were held on that date and also on No- 


vember 1 and 2 
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After a classroom session in safety, 16 of the Alaska Railroad's 24 apprentices in maintenance of equipment stop for a picture outside 


the safety building. 


The apprenticeship course includes classroom instruction as well as shop experience. 


Alaska Railroad Launches Maintenance Apprenticeship Program 


A comprehensive, multiple-trade apprenticeship 


program has been launched by the Alaska Railroad 


to expand the skilled work force in its maintenance 
shops. The program is registered with the United 
States Department of Labor’s Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship, which assisted the railroad in placing it in 
operation. It is a joint program, in which the man- 
agement of the road (operated by the Department 
of the Interior), the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees, and the International Associ- 
ation of Machinists, are participating. 

The program is patterned after those established 
by the railroad industry in the States, in which 
more than 2,400 apprentices have been registered 
with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and over 640 
have completed their apprenticeship. (A compre- 
hensive article describing the railroad apprentice- 
ship program appeared in the May 1948 issue of 
the Labor Information Bulletin 

The Alaska Railroad, which was constructed by 
the Federal Government in 1915 at a cost of about 
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$65,000,000, runs from Seward to Fairbanks, a 
distance of approximately 500 miles. It carries 
100,000 tons of freight a month, which is about 
eight times the tonnage in October 1939 and 
double that during the latter part of World War 
Il. Hauled over the route are over 2,000 freight 
cars, more than 90 passenger cars, and 362 outfit 
and work equipment cars. These cars and the 80 
or more locomotives, including steam and Diesel, 
must be kept in top-notch condition, especially in 
view of the rapidly increasing load 

Cooperating with the management of the Alaska 
Railroad in carrying out the program is an appren- 
ticeship committee, which is composed of company 
officials as well as representatives of the two 
participating unions. This committee is generally 
responsible for carrying out the objectives of the 
program. Serving as consultant to the committee 
is Eugene W. Norton, Juneau office, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, who played a major part in help- 


ing to establish the program 
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4 
Roadbed of Alaska Railroad in winter, a typical scene along the 
snow-bordered, 500-mile right-of-way. 

Under the program, apprentices are trained for 
craftmanship in the wide variety of trades required 
in railroad-equipment maintenance. To date 24 
young men are in training—5 as machinists; 5 as 
carmen; 4 as automotive machinists; 3 as electri- 
cians; 2 each in the boilermaker and sheet-metal 
trades; and one each in the blacksmith, steamfitter, 
and painting crafts. Additional apprentices will be 
inducted into the program to further increase and 
maintain the ranks of shop craftsmen 
Classes Supplement Shop Work 

Apprentices in all the crafts have the benefit of 
thorough training and experience in the shops un- 
der the supervision of seasoned workers, as well as 
classroom instruction in subjects related to the 
work in the shops. During his training, every ap- 
prentice is given periodic written, oral, and per- 
formance tests covering his work both in the shops 
and in the classrooms. 

The classroom instruction as well as the on-the- 
job training is provided by the Alaska Railroad. 
The Bureau of Apprenticeship has made available 
for use by instructors and apprentices the instruc- 
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tion material utilized by the Union Pacific and 
Western Pacific Railroads, which was compiled in 
cooperation with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Two types of apprentices are employed under 
the program, regular and helper. A regular appren- 
tice is one with little or no experience, usually a 
high-school graduate, and usually is from 18 to 21 
vears of age. A helper apprentice is one who has 
had at least 2 years’ experience as a helper in the 
shop craft in which he is to be trained, and his 
maximum age is 28. The minimum term of ap- 
prenticeship for regular apprentices is approxi- 
mately 4 years; that for helper apprentices, about 
3 years. 

More than half of those currently employed un- 
der the program are helper apprentices, who were 
granted credits for past experience in the shops 

A large proportion of the regular apprentices 
also had some previous shop experience and were 
granted credits commensurate with that experi- 
ence. Consequently the railroad will have avail- 
able, in much less than 4 vears, a sizable group of 
much needed additional journeymen in the main- 
tenance shops. 

Before starting his training, each apprentice 
signs an individual agreement and after satisfac- 
tory completion of his training is awarded a cer- 
tificate of completion of apprenticeship 
Col. J. P. Johnson, general manager of the Alaska Railroad, 


addresses management and labor representatives of the appren- 
ticeship program of the railroad. 

















































































REA Reinstitutes 
Prevailing Wage Policy 


The Rural Electrification Administration has 
announced, ina statement issued by the Adminis- 
trator, that the payment of prevailing wages will 
be required for construction of electric facilities 
financed with REA loan funds. 

The minimum wages paid to mechanics and 
laborers emploved at the construction site are 
to be the wages prevailing in the area in which 
the work is to be performed, as determined by 
the United States Department of Labor 

Sorrowers will be informed of the minimum 
wage scales by the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. When construction is to be done by con- 
tract, borrowers must include notification of such 
minimum wage scales in the information furnished 
to bidders on a_ project When construction is 
done by force account, the borrower must apply 
minimum wage scales to his own workers. Contract 
jobs whi h were released for bid before issuance of 
the REA policy Statement are not subject to com- 
pliance with these requirements 

The REA policy covering payment of prevailing 
Prior to August 1948, REA 
required the inclusion of mmimum wage scales in 
all construction contracts entered into by REA 
Wage levels had 
been determined by examination of contractors’ 
payrolls filed with REA in accordance with Labor 
De partment regulations issued under the (¢ ‘opeland 


wages 1s not new 


borrowers and contractors 


Act. Early in 1948, the regulations were changed 
to require only an affidavit that minimum wages 
were paid, instead of weekly payroll data 
Without payroll information, REA could not 
adequately determine prevailing wage scales, so 
1948 


in August inclusion of wage scales in. bor- 


rowers construction contracts Was ho longer 


required by REA, but became optional. 

The policy of optional inclusion of wage scales 
in borrowers’ contracts proved to be unsatisfactory. 
Bid disparities occurred, attributable in some 
eases to variations in minimum wage practices 
Also, some criticism was directed toward REA for 
abandoning its policy of including wage scales in 
contracts for construction financed with REA 
loan funds 

After 
Labor 


ean obtain prevailing wage determinations from 


with the 
arrangements were made by which REA 


conferences Department of 
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the Department. Since REA now has adequate 
data for borrowers, the policy of requiring wage 
scales in construction contracts involving REA 
loan funds has been reinstated. 

This decision is in keeping with the 
established policy of the Federal Government. 
The Davis-Bacon Act of August 30, 1935, amend- 
ing the prevailing wage law of March 3, 1931. 


long- 


specifically applied to all Federal construction 
contracts in excess of $2,000 the principle that 
prevailing wages be the minimum wages to be paid 
This same principle 
loan- 


to mechanics and laborers 
loan and 
under the 


was subsequently applied to 


ruarantee such as those 
National Housing Act of 1934, as amended, and to 
the grant-in-aid programs under the Federal Aid 
Airport Act and the Hospital Survey and Con- 


struction Act. 


programs, 


Although construction carried on by REA 
cooperative borrowers is not Government work, it 
is financed by Government loans. The REA 


Administrator pointed out, when advising all 
REA borrowers, system engineers, and contractors 
of the reestablishment of the policy, that the “same 
principles of equitable dealing apply equally to 
construction by REA borrowers as to construction 


by Federal agencies.” 


Status of Negro Workers 
Improves in San Francisco 


Comparison of the occupational status of Negro 
workers in the San Francisco Bay Area in 1948 
with their status in 1940 shows considerable im- 
provement, according to a study made at the 
University of California 

In 1940 two-thirds of the emploved Negro work- 
ers Were engaged in service occupations, contrasted 
with less than a third of the workers included in the 
sample studies made in 1948 

Nearly two-thirds of all Negro women workers in 
San Francisco and Oakland were domestic workers 
in 1940 By 1948 the proportion had dropped toa 
fifth 
occupations increased substantially in the same 
a fifth of the employed 


The proportion of Negro women in clerical 
period. However, only 
Negro women in 1948 were in clerical, proprietary, 
and managerial or professional jobs, although these 
occupations included nearly three-fourths of all 
employed women in the San Francisco-Oakland 
district in 1947 
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Members of the Coordinating Committee of the 
President’s Conference on Industrial Safety met 
November 1, at the United States Department of 
Labor, to draft plans for action during 1951 and to 
hear reports on technical committee activities. 

The Coordinating Committee discussed plans 
for the 1951 national meeting. 

William L. Connolly, Director of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards and Chairman of the Coordinat- 
ing Committee, presided. 

Committee members expressed gratification for 
the progress made in the 16 States where confer- 
ences have been held under the auspices of State 
Governors, and in the five States where confer- 
ences are planned for the near future. It was also 
reported that sound State programs for reducing 
industrial deaths and injuries have grown out of 
the Governors’ Safety Conference activity 

The Committee also heard a report on the re- 
organization of the Conference’s Committee on 
Education. Dean S. 5. Steinberg, of the College of 
Engineering, University of Maryland, is the new 
Chairman of the Committee, and Stanley A. Aber- 
crombie, Acting Secretary of the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education, National Education 
Association, is the new Committee secretary 

Appointment of Dean D. F. Dawson, president 
of the American Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion and dean of the College of Engineering, State 
University of lowa, to the Coordinating Com- 
mittee was announced 


Committee Members 


Members of the Coordinating Committee are: Vineent 
P. Ahearn, executive secretary, National Sand and Gravel 
Association, Washington, D. C.: Cyril Ainsworth, tech- 
nical director and assistant secretary, American Standards 
Association, New York; A. I Allen, president, National 
Association of Mutual Casualty Companies, Dallas; J. C 
Stennett, director, Safety and Engineering, American 
Mutual Alliance, Chicago; James A. Brownlow, president 
Metal Trades Department, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C 

Others are Perey Bugbee, managing director, National 
Fire Protection Association, Boston; Earl Bunting, manag 
ing director, National Association of Manufacturers, New 
York; Carroll KE. Fren 
Division, National Association of Manufacturers, New 
York; W. H. Cameron, Evanston, Ill; Richard W. Kemler 


president, United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, 





pa. director, Industrial Relations 


Marshalltown, lowa: J. R. Gorman, U.S. Junior Chamber 


Safety Conference Committee Plans 1951 National Meeting 






of Commerce, Washington, D. C.; Nelson H. Cruikshank, 
director, Social Insurance Activities, American Federation 
of Labor, Washington, D. C 

Dean F. M. Dawson, president, American Society for 
Engineering Education, Iowa Citv; Ned H. Dearborn, 
president, National Safety Council, Chicago; Charles 
Galloway, president, Industrial Safety Equipment Asso- 
ciation, Southbridge, Mass.; R. E. Donovan, chief safety 
engineer, Standard Oil of California, San Francisco; Dewit 
Emery, president, National Small Businessmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Evanston; R. H. Ferguson, past president, Amer- 
ican Society of Safety Engineers, Cleveland; Maj. Gen 
Philip B. Fleming, Under Secretary of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Clinton S. Golden, labor advisor, Economic Cooperation 
Administration, Washington, D. C.; William Green, presi- 
dent, American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C 
Hon. George C. Marshall, Secretary of Defense, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Thomas D. Jolly, president American 
Standards Association, New York: John R. Kumpel 
United Rubber Workers of America, Akron: J. Colby 
Lewis, general manager, J. & P. Coats Co., Pawtucket 


Lewis E. MacBrayne, Belmont, Mass Edwin I. Soule, 
president, International Associatior Gove ental 
Labor Officials, Baton Rouge. 

Joseph F. Matthai, president, Association of Casualty 


and Surety Companies, New York: J. Dewey Dorsett 
general manager, Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, New York Theodore | Hatch, research 
director, Industrial Hvgiene Foundation of America, 
Pittsburgh 
Philip Murray, president, Congress of Industrial Orgar 

izations, Washington, D. ¢ James L. H president 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards 


and Commissions, Lansing: Charles A. Peters, genera 


chairman, Federal Safety Council, Washington, D. C 
EK. G. Quesnel, New York; Harry Read, executive assistant 
to the secretary-treasurer, Congress of Industrial Orgar 


izations, Washington, D. 

Arthur V. Rohweder, president, Minnesota Safety Cour 
cil, Duluth; Charles Sattler, commissioner, West Virginia 
Department of Labor, Charleston; Forrest H. Shuford 
commissioner, North Carolina Department of Labor 
Raleigh; Otto A. Sevferth, president; United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. ( William B 
Barton and R. D. Siverson, United States Char 
Commerce, Washington, D. C 

Frederick A. Virkus, chairman, Conference of An 
Small Business Organizat ‘hi ) 
Walker Bros. Co., West Roxbury, Mass.; Dr. Alfred H, 
Whittaker, president, American Association of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons, Detroit; Dr. Edward C. Holn 





blad, managing director, American Association of Indus 
trial Physicians and Surgeons; Voyta Wrabetz, chairma 

Wisconsin Industrial Commissiot Madisor Harry A 
Nelson, Wisconsin [Industrial Comn ission, Madison; and 


Sidney Williams, assistant to the president, National 


Safety Council, Chicago 








A woman’s chances of becoming a vice president 
in business or industry are still slim, according to 
a new bulletion based on a survey made by the 
Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau. The 
opportunities, however, for women to succeed in 
responsible jobs are good, even in some spots 
formerly considered by management as suitable 
only for men. 

The survey, “Women in Higher-Level Posi- 
tions,” was conducted in Boston-Hartford, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia, in department stores, 
banks, home offices of insurance companies, and 
certain manufacturing plants. It is one of the 
first comprehensive analyses ever made of women’s 
status within industry and business in the United 
States. The 86-page bulletin discusses the extent 
to which higher-level jobs are open to women, the 
qualifications demanded, the relative success of 
men and women in obtaining such jobs, and the 
background and experience of women holding 
higher-level positions. 

Field agents of the Women’s Bureau obtained 
from employers information concerning 860 women 
holding responsible jobs, and this was supple- 
mented by personal interviews with 646 of them. 
The women universally agreed that the key to a 
successful career was hard work, and if a woman 
set a goal for herself she would likely achieve it 
even though traditionS and prejudice might be 


against her. 


Reasons Given 

Employers, when asked their opinion why 
women were not more frequently promoted to top- 
level jobs although many qualified for such posi- 
tions, voiced traditional attitudes and likewise 
emphasized lack of permanency and the distrac- 
tions of home responsibilities as major deterrent 
factors. 

Most of the women interviewed indicated no 
desire to give up their jobs, many of them stating 
that they hoped for promotions. Of all the women 
two-thirds were single, widowed, divorced, or 
separated and only one-third were married. 

“The survey does not give all the answers as to 
why women do or do not succeed in business and 
industry,’ said Frieda S. Miller, director of the 
Women’s Bureau, “but it definitely shows that 





Exceptional Woman Has Chance To Reach Upper-Level Job 






women with specialized skills and unusual abilitie: 
can make a valuable contribution to our present 
day economy when management advances then 
to higher-level jobs. 

“Company policy,’ Miss Miller stated, ‘has 
often prevented women’s advancement. Many rep- 
resentatives of management indicated this but also 
pointed to some women who have performed out- 
standing service and have gone to the top in the 
face of such a policy. For the career-minded 
woman, the important finding in this study is that 
there is a trend toward an increasing recognition 
that women should be judged on merit and should 
receive the promotions and titles for which they 
qualify.” 

Percent Reaching Top 

There were women officers in all the fields cov- 
ered by the survey, but it was still the exceptional 
woman who had reached officer status. In the de- 
partment stores and in manufacturing firms, 4 
percent of the officers were women; in the insur- 
ance companies, only 2 percent; in banks, only 1 
percent. 

While few women were active in top manage- 
ment, the majority were not at the lowest levels of 
responsibility. Only in insurance companies were 
the majority of the women in higher-level jobs 
occupying posts of a routine nature and with 
restricted responsibilities. In department stores, 80 
percent of the women in higher-level jobs were in 
positions which required specialized knowledge of 
the business or professional competence. In banks 
there were almost as many women holding posi- 
tions as tellers or assistant tellers as there were 
holding clerical-supervisory jobs. In the factories, 
over twice as many women were forcladies as were 
holding minor supervisory positions. 

Women in the higher-level positions were not 
predominantly college-educated. In department 
stores nearly half of the women, and in each of the 
other industries considerably more than half, had 
not more than a high-school education. In manu- 
facturing, 16 percent of the women had gone no 
further than the eighth grade, and only 19 percent 
were college graduates. Well over one-fourth of the 
women in each of the other fields studied had com- 
pleted 4 years or more of college work. With the 
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exception of women in banks, substantial propor- 
tions had attended in-plant training courses. 
About two-thirds of the women holding higher- 
level positions had been working for more than 15 
years. In the banks nearly two-thirds had been 
working for over 20 years, while in department 
stores less than one-third had been working that 
long. In department stores and in manufacturing 
28 percent of the women holding higher-level jobs 
for whom records were obtained had been with the 
same firm for their entire working life. In banks 
32 percent of the women in such jobs had all of 
their work experience with the same firm, and in 
insurance companies 42 percent were in the same 
company in which they had started work. 


Legislative Conference 
To Stress Defense Manpower 


Manpower for defense production will be the 
theme of the Secretary of Labor’s Seventeenth 
National Conference on Labor Legislation sched- 
uled for November 29, 30, and December 1, 1950, 
in Washington. 

As in past vears, Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin has asked the Governors to appoint dele- 
gates to this conference—representatives from the 
State labor departments and major labor organiza- 
tions—where they will discuss their common 
problems. Because of their special knowledge and 
interest in the field of labor legislation, a few 
representatives of national organizations and some 
individuals have also been invited. Experience has 
shown these annual conferences to be a productive 
means of developing good labor standards. 

“At this time the attention of the Nation is 
concentrated upon developing our human and 
material resources for peace and against aggres- 
sion,” Secretary Tobin said in calling this con- 
ference. “Therefore, such problems as conserva- 
tion, working conditions, and the maintenance of 
labor standards will be discussed.”’ 

Committees included in the conference organiza 
tion are: Reeruitment and Utilization, Industrial 
Safety and Health, Training, Labor Standards 
and Working Conditions, Special Problems of 
Women and Young Workers. 

The conference is expected to recommend guide- 
posts for further improvement of labor legislation 
and to contribute materially to the close Federal- 


State cooperation essential to the defense effort. 
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BLS Begins Special Studies 
Toward Revision of Price Index 


The Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has announced the beginning of a 15-month 
program of special studies of retail prices. This ex- 
pansion in the Bureau’s price program is a neces- 
sary step in the revision of the Consumers’ Price 
Index, authorized by Congress last year 

The index is being revised so as to provide a 
more up-to-date measure of changes in prices of 
the goods and services purchased by moderate- 
income families in large United States cities. 

By measuring these changes from month to 
month, the CPI is in effect a yardstick of the pur- 
chasing power of the urban consumer's dollar. As 
such, it is one of the Nation’s most widely used 
statistical tools, playing an important part in wage 
negotiations by management and labor, in policy 
making by Federal, State, and local governments, 
in establishing allowances by welfare agencies and 
other institutions, and in contract agreements of 
many kinds. 

To help in determining which individual goods 
and services shall be included in the revised index, 
one study by the Bureau will cover about 400 items 
not currently included in the CPI 

Another study, now under way in Chicago, is 
for the purpose of learning what kinds of stores 
and what sections of a city must be represented 
to measure price changes accurately 

A third study is to serve as a basis for determin- 
ing which cities should be included in the revised 
index to represent all urban centers. To assist the 
Bureau in making the city selection, price changes 
for 50 selected items will be studied in 25 or more 
cities of various sizes, locations, and economic 
characteristics. Many of these cities are not now 
covered in the Bureau’s price work. 

Studies relating to the accuracy and efficiency 
of price collection methods and procedures will 
also be made during the 15-month period. 

In planning the studies, the Bureau consulted 
with committees representing business and labor 
throughout the Nation. 

BLS pointed out that the index, to serve as a 
better measure of changes since the Korean con- 
flict, is also undergoing a minor interim revision 
prior to the general overhauling to which the 15- 
month special studies are a prelude. 














Labor, Management 
Join to Make 
NEPH Week a Success 


Handicappped placements 
up 50 percent over 1949 


The 1950 observance of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week was highly suc- 
cessful due to the cooperation of labor, manage- 
ment, and the public, Admiral Ross T MelIntire, 
(MC) U.S. Navy (Ret.), Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on NEPH Week, said at its 
conclusion in October 

The American Federation of Labor, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, the United Mine 
Workers, and the International Association of 
Machinists, (both independent) prepared and 
mailed out special material for use at union meet- 
ings and in union publications throughout the 
country. The work of the labor subcommittee 
was coordinated by its chairman, Al Haves, [AM 
international president 

In special gatherings, luncheons, and other Lypes 
of programs, labor and management worked 
together to produce outstanding community pro- 
grams, Melntire said 

National observance of NEPH Week in the 
Nation’s capital Was jointly sponsored by the 
American Federation of the Physically Handi- 
capped and the Washington Board of Trade Secre- 
tary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, referring to the 
fighting in Korea, reminded the Nation that many 
disabled veterans will be coming home, looking 
for jobs 

“We must not fail them,” he said. ‘‘We cannot 
sit quietly in our comfortable offices so long as 


there are disabled veterans back from Korea, 
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This disabled veteran qualifies as naval depot rigger. 


pounding the pavement seeking for themselves 
that which they have helped preserve for us 
personal security and an opportunity to work.” 
Secretary Tobin reported 20,000 fewer disabled 
veterans out of work today than a year ago 
“through the intensive efforts of the Veterans 
Employment Service and the hard-working staff 


of the State Bureaus of Employment Security 


Industry Responding 

American industry definitely is responding to 
the continuing campaign of the President’s Com- 
mittee, the Department of Labor’s BES reported 
Placement of handicapped workers in the 8 months 
ended September 20, it said, exceeded by more 
than 50 percent similar placements during 1949 

In July, after Korean hostilities began, place- 
ments of handicapped workers totaled 16,818, an 
increase of 5,000 over 1949; in August they totaled 
23,789, compared to 14,421 for the same month in 
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Battle injury to radial nerve hasn't stopped this ex-Marine from former job—and three promotions—at Naval Gun Factory. 


1949; and in September, 21,685 compared to 
15.446 for September 1949. 

Referring to defense orders, Secretary Tobin 
said: “It is absolutely essential that more handi- 
capped workers be accepted in the labor force 
Many have necessary training and skills but be- 
cause of injuries or illness have been prevented 
from going back to their old job or one utilizing 
their highest skills 

“As the reserves, the national guardsmen, and 
the selective service inductees leave the labor force, 
there must be others ready to step into their 


places. Here also, the importance of the handi- 


capped must not be forgotten. They must not be 


overlooked. They must not be treated as incidental 


to the “big picture.”” They are part and parcel of 


this over-all manpower and production picture 


and a very essential part 


bottom ef the manpower barrel. Many of them are 


at the top.” 
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They are not at the 


Eighty percent disabled Army veteran makes good as machin- 
ist at Naval Powder Factory. 











Union May Strike Single 
Member of Bargaining Group 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
that members of an employers’ association vio- 
lated the Taft-Hartley Act by discharging their 
employees because the employees’ union called a 
strike at the plant of one member of the association. 

A four-member majority of the Board held fur- 
ther that the union did not violate the act by call- 
ing the strike at the plant of one member of the 
association after bargaining negotiations between 
the association and the union had deadlocked 
without an agreement. 

The ruling was made in a case involving 35 
Chicago liquor wholesalers and the Distillery, 
Rectifying & Wine Workers International Union 
(AFL), which represents the wholesalers’ salesmen. 

The majority opinion was signed by Chairman 
Paul M. Herzog and Board Members John M. 
Houston, Abe Murdock, and Paul L. Styles. 
Board Member James J. Reynolds, Jr., dissented. 


Earlier Negotiations Fruitless 


After 3 months’ negotiations with a joint com- 
mittee had failed to result in a new contract, the 
union sought the contract from each of the indi- 
vidual employers. When the individual employers 
made no move to accept the union proposal, the 
union called a strike of the salesmen of one member 
company. 

Thereupon, according to the Board majority, all 
35 of the emplover-members of the associations, 
including the one whose plant was struck, dis- 
charged their emplovees—approximately 700. The 
company struck was the Old Rose Distributing 
Co., which emploved about 60 salesmen. The dis- 
charges were made by a form letter sent to each 


“* * * since the 


employee which said, in part: 
salesmen of your union walked out on one of these 
houses it is our position that vou have decided to 
strike every wholesaler who has been a party to the 


industry-wide negotiations.” 


The Board ordered the companies to reimburse 
the salesmen for wages and commissions they lost 
as a result of the illegal discharges. The salesmen 
were discharged April 8, 1949, and were taken back 
on their jobs about May 1, 1949, after terms for a 
new contract had been agreed upon by the associa- 


tions and the union 
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Child Labor Violator 
Fined $1,000 for Contempt 


A United States district court in Baltimore has 
imposed a fine of $1,000 on the Chester Packing 
Co. for violations of the wage-hour law. The 
court found the firm guilty of criminal contempt in 
an action brought in behalf of Secretary of Labo 
Maurice J. Tobin. It was the first criminal con- 
tempt proceeding in this court on a wage-hour and 
child-labor matter. 

The defendants had previously been enjoined by 
Judge W. Calvin Chesnut on May 26, 1949, from 
shipping or delivering for shipment in interstat 
commerce goods produced in violation of the law’s 
child-labor standards. This was a result of earlie: 
investigations by the Wage and Hour and Publi 
Contracts Divisions of the United States Depart 
ment of Labor. 

The defendants were charged with deliberate 
and intentional violations of the wage-hour law in 
that they continued to employ oppressive child 
labor and to ship goods produced where these 
minors were being employed during a period when 
the defendants were already under court order to 
refrain from doing so. 

In a memorandum for Judge Chesnut, United 
States Attorney, Bernard J. Flynn, asked for vindi- 
cation of the court’s flouted authority and stated 
that the defendants should be held in contempt 
and punished. The court held that the violations 
were consciously and intentionally committed, 

Ernest N. 


Labor Department, prepared the case after wage 


Votaw, regional attorney for the 


and hour investigations directed by William A. 
Hargardine, Jr., Philadelphia regional director, 
and Robert P. 


Maryland, disclosed the child-labor violations. 


Lane, investigation supervisor for 


Apprenticeship Consultant in Japan 


John R. Newland, Department of Labor’s Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship supervisor for Kentucky, 
Ohio, and Michigan, has been temporarily assigned 
as apprenticeship consultant to General Mac- 
While there, 


Newland will give the technical assistance and 


Arthur’s headquarters in Japan. 


guidance that is needed for the development of 
apprentice-training standards and their implemen- 
tation in Japanese industry. 
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Work injuries in manufacturing reversed the 


usual seasonal trend during the second quarter of 


1950. Injuries increased, not only in absolute 
number, but also in the rate per million man-hours 
worked, according to preliminary reports received 
by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

\pproximately 87,500 workers in manufacturing 
establishments were disabled for one or more days 
because of work injuries during the second quarter 
of 1950. This estimate was 9 percent above that 
for the first quarter of 1950 and 4 percent over that 
for the second quarter of 1949. Of the total number 
disabled, an estimated 300 died as a result of their 
injuries and 5,000 suffered some permanent body 
impairment. 

This is in contrast with the record for 1949, 
when the rate dropped to one of the lowest ever 
reported. 

The average injury-frequency rate for all manu- 
facturing industries increased 4 percent from the 
first to the second quarter of 1950. In each of the 
preceding 5 vears the average for the second quar- 
ter has been lower than that for the first quarter. 
The average rates for May and June were higher 
than for any other month so far this year. In con- 
trast, the rates for these months have been among 
the lowest reported during the first half of each 
of the previous 5 years. 

Working time lost during the quarter by these 
injured persons is estimated as about 1,800,000 
man-days. The value of wage losses alone amounted 
to approximately $18,000,000 
by employers in the form of workmen’s compensa- 


a loss paid partly 


tion and partly absorbed by the injured workers in 
the form of reduced income during the period of 
disability. This, however, is only a portion of the 
total cost which will accrue from these injuries. It 
includes no allowance for the continuing economic 
losses arising from the many deaths and permanent 
impairments, or for hospital, medical, and other 
costs incidental to the treatment of these Injuries 
34 Show Decreases 

Despite the general upward trend in injury- 
frequency rates from the first to the second quarter, 
34 individual industries recorded decreases and 47 


showed little change. Increases of one frequency- 
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Work Injury Rate in Reverse; Accident Rate Increases 


rate point or more were reported for 40 separate 
classifications. 

Leather tanning showed an increase from 12.9 
injuries per million man-hours in the first quarter 
of 1950 to 23.5 in the second; ornamental metal 
work, from 12.9 to 21.8; planing mills, from 35.1 
to 43.2; wooden containers, from 30.2 to 38.2; and 
structural clay products, from 27.3 to 34.7. The 
principal decreases were reported for plywood 
mills (35.4 to 28.7), 
mills (40.5 to 34.9), sawmills operated separately 


integrated saw and planing 
from planing mills (63.7 to 58.3), and metal furni- 
ture (22.1 to 17.1). 


Logging Highest 

The logging industry recorded the highest injury 
rate (84.7). Outstandingly low rates were shown 
for synthetic rubber (1.1), electric lamps (bulbs) 
(1.2), synthetic textile fibers (1.3), optical and 
ophthalmic goods, (2.1), explosives (4.1), women’s 
and children’s clothing (4.1), and communication 
equipment other than radio (4.1 


Tobin Puts Puerto Rico 
Under Walsh-Healey Act 


The administrative exemption under which the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act has not been 
applicable in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
has been removed. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin ordered the 
exemption removed, effective November | 

The Public Contracts Act applies to Govern- 
ment manufacture and supply contracts for more 
than $10,000. Under the administrative exemp- 
tion, in effect since shortly after the act was 
adopted in 1936, the minimum-wage, overtime, 
child-labor, safety, health, and other provisions 
have not applied to Government contracts per- 
formed in the islands. Secretary Tobin’s action in 
removing the exemption is taken because he finds 
“no compelling reason for continuing the exemp- 
tion.” 

The act does not provide a statutory minimum 
wage, but requires that employees engaged in per- 
formance of covered contracts be paid not less than 
the minimum wage determined by the Secretary of 
Labor to be prevailing in the industry on the basis 
of information obtained at public hearings 
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1949 


Power Shortage Limits Expansion of Aluminum Production 


Even before the Korean crisis, the primary 
aluminum industry was operating at capacity 
During most of the first 6 months of 1950, employ- 
ment and production were at peacetime highs as 
civilian needs absorbed the entire output of the 
industry 
, According to the Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, this high level of activity was 
further expanded in July and August, when em- 
ployment reached a peacetime high of 9,300 pro- 
duction workers, as compared with an average 
employment of 2,800 during 1939 

Greatest consumers of aluminum since the end of 
World Wat Il have been the building and trans- 
portation equipment, power transmission, and 
household appliances manufacturing industries 
Their increased demands in the postwar period 
have expanded average consumption to more than 
14 





triple the 1939 level. 

Shortage of electric power, rather than insuffi- 
cient consumer demand, has been the major limi- 
tation on production, and thus on employment, in 
the postwar period. This shortage remains and will 
circumscribe future expansion, the United States 
Interior Department’s Bureau of Mines reports, 
though some increase in capacity by plant addi- 
tions is currently under way or in the planning 
stage. 

The need for sustained volumes of electric powet 
in aluminum production has determined the loca- 
tion of the primary branch of the industry. Plants 
have been built near hydroelectric power sites in 
Washington, Tennessee, New York, Oregon, Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, and Arkansas. 

However, a plant recently put into operation at 
Point Comfort, Tex., by the Aluminum Company 
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of America broke with the traditional peacetime 
use of hydro-electric power; electricity for the 
Point Comfort plant is obtained from internal- 
combustion engines specially designed to make use 
of natural gas as a fuel. 

(he expansion of the industry in the past 10 
years has been marked by the development of the 
far West (Washington and Oregon) as the major 
aluminum production area. Today, there are five 
aluminum plants operating in that area, although 
in 1939 there were none. 

\luminum has many advantages over other 
metals. Its lightness has widened its use in trans- 
portation equipment and in many types of build- 
ing products, its resistance to corrosion has made 
it popular in tank-car construction and in chemical- 
equipment uses, and its high level of conductivity 
is making it a strong competitor of copper. 

Another factor in the relatively greater expan- 
sion in aluminum production has been its lowered 
cost. The price of aluminum declined 15 percent 
between 1939 and 1949; the price of other metals 
increased substantially. 

Hours of work have been more stable for pro- 
duction workers in the aluminum industry than 
for those in durable-goods industries as a whole 
Since 1947, 


have closely approximated the average of 41.0. On 


weekly hours in primary aluminum 


the other hand, the weekly hours for durable-goods 
industries have been more volatile, with 1947 aver- 
aging 40.6, 1949 averaging 39.5, and the current 
level above 41.0. 

Hourly earnings in the primary aluminum indus- 
try averaged $1.54 in August, about the same as 
the average for all durable-goods industries. Aver- 
age weekly earnings of $62.99 were somewhat lower 
than the durable-goods average of $64.09 due 
primarily to a slightly longer workweek in the 
latter. 

Kor most of the period since 1947, however, 
weekly earnings in the aluminum industry have 
been consistently higher than the average for 
durable goods owing to the operation of the 
industry on an overtime basis throughout the 
period, 

Working conditions in the industry severely 
restrict the employment of women, as the reduc- 
tion of alumina to aluminum, the refining process, 
requires high temperatures and generates unpleas- 
ant fumes, 
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1950 New Housing Starts 
Passed 1,100,000 in September 


Builders started 115,000 new nonfarm dwelling 
units in September, a drop of 26,000 from the 
August total, according to preliminary estimates 
of the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Though the drop was the first substantial break 
in the 1950 housing boom, the total of new dwelling 
starts for the vear reached 1,105,700 in September, 
compared with 747,000 units in the like period of 
1949. The September starts also exceeded the 1949 
figure by 12,000 units, and established an all-time 
record for the month. 

In releasing the report on September dwellings 
started BLS emphasized the preliminary nature 
of its figures. Because of the current uncertainties 
affecting the building industry, in addition to its 
regular procedures to insure accuracy, the Bureau 
is conducting special field surveys in making its 
final estimates for this transitional period 

Publicly owned housing starts amounted to 
21,500 units by the end of September, the Bureau 
reported, 30 percent below last vear’s figure for 
the corresponding months 

The influence of recently imposed credit restric- 
tions is even more apparent in the declining volume 
of housing planned for start in future months 
According to telegraphic reports, the number of 
dwelling units for which building permits were 
issued in September was down from August by 
28 percent. The decline in permit volume, BLS 


said, was greatest in the East North Central States 


Women’s Mortality Rate Lower 


The general health of married women has im- 
proved since 1900 much faster than that of unmar- 
ried women, according to statistics compiled by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. The death rate for 
married women at ages 20 and over has been cut in 
half, while that among spinsters, widows, and 
divorcees has been reduced by only two-fifths 

At the turn of the century, married women at 
ages 35 and under had a higher death rate than 
unmarried women, but at present married women 
have a lower mortality rate at every age. Aec- 
cording to the company, progress in safeguarding 
pregnancy and childbirth has played a major part 
in the improvement 
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Employment, Hours 
Show Steady Gains 


With business activity expanding at a rapid rate, 
the number of jobs in nonagricultural establish- 
ments has risen steadily since the turn of the vear, 
according to data regularly published by the De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Plants across the country also reported markedly 
longer weekly average hours of work. Increases in 
employment and hours between mid-July and mid- 
August were particularly substantial and wide- 
spread. 

New defense expenditures for the Korean war 
have served to speed up the expansion begun 
earlier in the year in response to rising consumer 
and business buying. Greater demand for labor in 
the first half of the year primarily reflected the 
1950 record homebuilding boom, increased pro- 
duction of consumer durable goods, and _ rising 
orders for producers’ equipment 

The Nation’s factories made record gains be- 
tween mid-July and mid-August by adding more 
than 620,000 workers to their payrolls. With the 
increased number of jobs in mining, contract con- 
struction, transportation, and public utilities, 
employment gains over the month in nonagricul- 
tural establishments added up to SSO,000. Over 
14.9 million persons were employed in nonagricul- 
tural establishments in August, nearly 2 million 
more than in August 1949. The substantial increase 
between July and August continued the upward 
trend in nonfarm employment begun in March 


1950 


Gains in Durable Goods 

\Ianufacturing employment has increased each 
month since the beginning of 1950. Industries 
related to the production of consumers durable 
goods and to housing construction—furniture and 
fixtures, stone clay and glass produc ts, and trans- 
portation equipment chiefly autos made note- 
worth gains Kmployment in August 1950 in these 
industries exceeded the high levels of August 1948 
While July to August gains in employment in non- 
durable goods industries were largely seasonal, 
these industries on the whole have made up most 
of the losses in jobs following the 1948 peaks 

Among other significant developments was the 
rise in construction employment during the past 
year to an all-time peak of 2,589,000 in August 
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Largely because of the increased number of Sta‘e 
and local government jobs, government emplo-v- 
ment in August 1950 was greater than in any othe 
previous August since 1945. 

In addition to expanding employment, the 
Nation’s factories have utilized their manpowe1 
more intensively. The average workweek of pro- 
duction workers in manufacturing industries was 
extended to 41.2 hours in mid-August, the highest 
August level since 1944. In August 1949, tl 
average workweek was 39.1 hours. With nearly al! 
industry groups sharing in the rise, the averag 
workweek for the durable goods division as a whole 
increased to 41.7 hours in August, a new postwar 
high, from 41.1 in July. Rising to 40.6 hours in 
August, the workweek for the nondurable goods 
industries reached the hiehest level since Decemb«s r 
1947. 

With job opportunities expanding, unemploy- 
ment decreased by over 800,000 between early 
July and early September, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. The September figure of 2.3 million 
unemployed was the lowest since the beginning of 
1949 and marked a reduction of over 2 million 
since the February 1950 peak 


Bolivia Will Be Host 
To ILO Labor Committee 


The Committee of Experts on Indigenous (na- 
tive) Labor of the International Labor Office will 
hold its first session in La Paz, Bolivia, in January. 
The countries asked to nominate experts to this 
committee are Bolivia, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Guate- 
mala, India, Mexico, New Zealand, Peru, the 
Philippines, and the United States. Dr 
Miner, Professor of Sociology at the University of 


Michigan, is the United States expert on the com- 
mittee, 

This committee was established by the ILO last 
vear and will concern itself exclusively with in- 
digenous (or local, native) labor in independent 
nations 

At the first session, the committee will discuss 
the following agenda: The development of pro- 
grams of vocational training; recruitment of 
indigenous agricultural laborers and mine workers; 
extension of social insurance and other forms of 
social assistance; protection of indigenous home 
crafts; and safety in industry, particularly in 


mining undertakings. 
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modern industrial methods on the health and life 
expectancy of workers has been recommended by 
a committee of experts on industrial hygiene, ap- 
pointed jointly by the International Labor Organ- 
ization and the World Health Organization. This 
committee, whose establishment was originally 
proposed by the Interim Commission of the WHO 
in 1946, met for the first time during August in 
Geneva. 

In recommending this preliminary investiga- 
tion, the committee suggested that it should serve 
as a basis for the consideration of what further 
action might usefully be taken on the problem 
The committee’s proposal arose from a suggestion 
contained in a memorandum submitted by the 
American Federation of Labor. After lengthy and 
careful consideration of the AFL memo, the joint 
committee pointed out that the proposed investi- 
gation would be a difficult and highly complicated 
one which would embrace many fields, such as the 
physical, social, and economic background and 
qualities of the individual worker. It was the con- 
sidered opinion of the joint committee that ‘tas a 
first step, the present knowledge in this field should 
be assembled and arranged in an orderly fashion.”’ 


Occupational Medicine 

Training in occupational medicine of doctors 
and auxiliary medical personnel was another item 
on the agenda of the joimt committee. It was 
recommended that adequate instruction in occu- 
pational health be given to all medical students; 
that more intensive instruction be provided for 
doctors and medical students who imtend to de- 
vote themselves Esper ially to the practice Of oO 
cupational health, with the awarding of a special 
diploma to those completing the course and pass 
I 


ran appropriate test of competency; and that 


sufficient and suitable imstruction be given to 
eraduate nurses, nurses in tramime, social and 
welfare workers i training, first-aid workers, in 
dustrial hygienists, chemists, engimeers, physicists, 
and others employed in controlling the occupa 
tional environment. 

The committee also reviewed the activities of 
the ILO and the WHO in the field of industrial 


hygiene and recommended that close liaison be 
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ILO-WHO Experts Urge World-Wide Study of Workers’ Health 


\ preliminary investigation of the effects of 






maintained to insure “the closest possible collab- 
oration between the two organizations” and that 
“the appropriate aspects of a particular matter 
are dealt with by the appropriate body 

The meeting was attended by five members 
appointed by the ILO and four named by the 
WHO. 


Health Survey and Development Committee, an 


Sir Joseph Bhore, chairman of the Indian 


[LO-appointed member, was elected chairman of 
the joint committee meeting. Also appointed by 
the ILO were Dr. Leonard Greenburg, executive 
director of the Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
New York State Department of Labor; Prof 
Pierre Mazel of France; and Dr. E. R. A. Mere- 
wether of the United Kingdom. The four mem- 
bers appointed by the WHO were Dr. B. Kesie of 
Yugoslavia, Dr. Leo Noro of Finland, Dr. Ismael 
Urbandt of Argentina, and Dr. A. Uytdenhoef of 
Belgium. Dr. Martha Eliot, assistant director- 
general of the WHO, and Raghunath Rao, as- 
sistant director-general of the TLO, addressed the 
committee on the common interests of the two 


organizations in promoting the health of workers 


Young German Workers 
Studying American Unions 

Ten young German workers are visiting the 
United States, 


United States Department of Labor, to learn 


under the sponsorship of the 


about the functioning of American labor unions. 

As they visit union halls, factories, and workers’ 
homes, and meet with labor leaders and Govern- 
ment officials, a film record of their trip is being 
made to permit audiences in Germany to share 
their experiences 

The young workers, selected by German unions 
for special aptitudes in labor leadership, will also 
attend classes at Roosevelt College in Chicago 


where they will study such subjects as collective 


bargaining, group) leadership techniques, and 


methods of organizing and administering typical 


union functions. While in Chicago the German 
vouths will make frequent field trips to industrial 
eenters in nearby communities 

Other recent visitors to the Department include 
Britain, 
France, Cuba, Belgium, and The Netherlands 


prominent labor leaders from Great 
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Growing occupational shortages, especially in 
skilled categories needed in defense production, 
have resulted in a sharp expansion in the activities 
of the public employment service labor clearance 
system. Through this system workers who cannot 
be obtained in local areas where they are needed 
by employers are recruited in other communities 
or States 

The number of workers sought through inter- 
area or interstate clearance has doubled in the 
last 3 months. Indication of the increased expan- 
sion of clearance activities was shown by a recent 
Bureau of Employment Security report covering 
the number of unfilled job openings reported by 
State Employment Services. These reports showed 
that on September 20 there were 33,000 job 
openings carried on State inventories of job 


openings as compared with 13,000 on June 28 


Job Openings Published 

Each State Employment Service publishes, 
every 2 weeks, a State inventory of job openings 
made up of all the job openings originating in the 
local offices of the State which could not be filled 
at the local office level. These State inventories 
of job openings are circulated not only in all local 
offices of the individual State where they originated 
but also to all other employment service State 
offices. Copies are also sent to the Clearance 
Branch of the United States Employment Service. 

The clearance system 1s designed to broaden 
the field of job opportunity for the job applicant 
who cannot find employment in his own com- 
munity. It also aids the employer by making it 
possible for him to find workers in other parts of 
the State or Nation if he is unable to get needed 
workers from the local community labor supply. 

Considerable needs exist for machinists through- 
out the country. Some 26 States have job listings 
for close to 1,000 tool and die makers. Over 20 
States indicate locally unmet needs for turret- 
lathe, milling-machine, and engine-lathe operators. 
Relatively large numbers of job openings are re- 
ported in clearance for motor vehicle and airplane 
mechanics and repairmen, sheet-metal workers, 
electricians, molders, and welders. 

The most significant recent increases in nonagri- 


cultural job openings have occurred in the skilled 
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Employment Clearance System Spotting Skilled Workmen 


and semiskilled categories. Labor needs in these 






occupational groups currently constitute about 
two-thirds of the total number of clearance open 
ings, with the largest requirements for skilled 
workers. Another 12 percent of the openings ar 
for professional and managerial workers. Clerica 
and sales and unskilled openings each compris 
about 8 percent of total job needs. In agriculture 
the number of locally unfilled jobs rose by 7,50 
between August and September to a total of ove 
39,000. As in August, the majority of these open 
ings are for cotton farmhands, principally wv 
Arkansas and Arizona 


Heaviest hard-to-fill demand continues in skilled 


metalworking occupations. The persistence of 


these shortages in metalworking activities, in this 
period of relatin ely limited production for military 
purposes, emphasizes the lack of skilled labor 
reserves in the country 


Helen M. Steele Dies; 
Labor Librarian Since 1947 


Helen M. Steele, member of the Department of 
Labor Library staff since 1933 and librarian since 
the summer of 1947, died at her home in Wash- 
ington, D. C 
several months. 

Appointed to succeed the late Laura Thompson 


on October 17 after an illness of 


who resigned from the Department in 1947, Miss 
Steele was selected by the late Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach, then Secretary of Labor, from a list of three 
candidates submitted to him by the American 
Library Association. 

Miss Steele was born in Ellensburg, Wash., on 
November 13, 1908. She received a B. S. degree 
from the University of Washington in 1929, and 
after moving to the capital, took graduate courses 
at American University. She was employed with 
the Seattle Public Library in 1929-30 and with 
the United States Department of State Library in 
Washington, D. C., 1930-33 

Miss Steele was a member of the American 
Library Association, the District Library Associa- 
tion, and the Social Sciences Group of the Special 
Libraries Association. 
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School-age children load onto trucks after a day's work in the fields. Under the Fair Labor Standards Act, children under 16 may no 


longer be hired for farm work during school hours. 


Government Agencies Stress School Needs of Working Minors 


The recently issued bulletin entitled “Help Get 
Children Into School and Out of Farm Jobs During 
School Hours” has met with a wide response and 
is being distributed to school officials and labor 
law administrators throughout the country. 

The bulletin was jointly prepared and sponsored 
by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, United States Employment Service of 
the Department’s Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, the Department of Agriculture, the Office 
of Education, and the Children’s Bureau of the 
Federal Security Agency. In addition, 31 na- 
tional organizations have warmly endorsed the 
bulletin and aided in its distribution. 


Describes Rights of Children 


The bulletin points out the necessity of educat- 
ing citizens in the communities where the children 
work as to their rights under Federal and State 
laws to attend school; the necessity of providing 
vaccinations and other health services to the chil- 
dren; transportation to and from school from farm 
labor camps and other remote farm labor housing. 
lt points out that local growers, school officials, 
teachers, pupils, school boards, health and welfare 
officials, and churchmen must be alerted to the 
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new provisions of law which insure to the children 
one of their fundamental rights—the right to an 
education. 

The publication (Bureau of Labor Standards 
Bulletin No. 128) is being widely used by county 
school superintendents, principals, visiting teach- 
ers and classroom teachers; by Federal and State 
labor law administrators and local employment 
service officials; by White House Conference 
Committees; by religious groups; by organized 
labor and organizations that promote the welfare 
of workers; by health and welfare officials and 
private health and welfare groups; by the press 
and libraries. It is also being used by university 
classes in rural life, education, counseling, and 
labor legislation; in labor extension courses for 
unions; in Indian schools in this country; and by 
the International Labor Organization and labor 
offices in foreign countries. 

Accompanying this educational effort directed 
toward citizen participation, the bulletin carries 
a positive program of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions of advising farm 
employers of their obligations under the amended 
Fair Labor Standards Act concerning the 16-year 
minimum age for employment in agriculture 
during school hours. 
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what will happen in labor 


in December 








Expirations of Union Contracts ' 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED Propvucts 


American Cyanamid Co.—Intrastate, N. Y.—Mine Dis- 
trict No. 50 (Independent) 

American Viscose Corp.—Fredericksburg, Va.—Textile 
(Congress of Industrial Organizations). 

RB. F. Goodrich Co.—Port Neches, Tex.— Oil (CIO). 

Ciba Pharmaceutical, Ince.—Summit, N. J 
(American Federation of Labor). 


Chemical 
General Aniline and Film Corp.—Grasselli, N. J. 
Plumbers (AFL). 


FABRICATED Mertat Propucts, Except ORDNANCE, 
MACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Michigan Pattern Manufacturers Association—Detroit, 


Mich.—Pattern Makers (AFL). 


Foop AND KINDRED PrRopvuctTs 


Quaker Oats Co. Depe w, N. ¥ Food (CIO). 
Rath Packing Co. 
Workers (CIO). 
Schenley Distillers, Inc., George T. Stagg Co. 

Ky.—Electrical (AFL). 


Waterloo, Iowa Packinghouse 


Frankfort, 


Macuinery, Except Evectricau 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co West Allis, Wis. 
Engineers and Draftsmen Association (Ind.). 


Moror VEHICLE AND Moror VEHICLE EQuIPMEN’ 


International Harvester Co.—Oakland, Calif.—Automo- 


bile Workers (CTO). 
PAPER AND ALLIED PrRopvuctTs 


Masonite Corp Laurel, Miss.—Woodworkers (CIO) 


Primary METALS INDUSTRIES 


Aluminum Company of America—-Cleveland, Ohio 
Pattern Makers (AFL). 
Bridgeport, Conn, 


Bridgeport Brass Co Federal Labor 


Union (AFL). 
Propvucts OF PETROLEUM AND COAL 


Esso Standard Oil Co.—Bayonne, N. J.—Standard Refin- 


ery Union (Ind 


(Affiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor Statistic 
Any changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record, 
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Standard Oil Company of Indiana, Refinery —Wood Rive: 
1l.—Central States Petroleum Union (Ind.). 

Utah Oil Refinery Co.—Salt Lake City, Utah—Oil Worker 
(CTO) 


PROFESSIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CONTROLLING 
INSTRUMENTS 


Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y.—Engi 


neers’ Association (Ind.). 


Sperry Corp. 


Pesiic UTiniries 


Southern California Edison Co.—Los Angeles, Calif 
Utility (CIO 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
National Gypsum Co.—New York, N. ¥ Mine District 
No. 50 (Ind 


TRANSPORTATION 


Pacific Tankers, Ine.—San Francisco, Calif. — Marine 


Engineers (CIO). 


TRANSPORTATION EQuIPMENT, Except Motor 
VEHICLES 
Cessna  Aireraft} Co.—Hutchinson, Kans.— Machinists 
(Ind 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Propeller Division 
N. J Federal Labor Union (AFL). 


Welders (Ind.). 


Intrastate, 


Solar Aircraft—San Diego, Calif 


Conferences—Conventions 


December 1—Massachusetts State Industrial Union 
Council (CLO)—Springfield, Mass 

December 4—International Union of Electrical Workers 
(CIO Milwaukee, Wis. 

December 4—Committee on Work on Plantations, First 
Session (International Labor Organization)—Bandoeng, 
Indonesia 

December 4—International Alliance of Bill Posters, Billers 
and Distributors (AFL)—St. Louis, Mo 

International Transportation 


December 7 (ssociation 


(Ind.)—Chieago, Ill. 
December 0—Rhode Island State Industrial Union Couneil 
(C1O)—Providence, R. I 


December 17—Asian Advisory Committee, Second Ses- 
sion—(ILO) 

December 26 
(ILO) 

December 27 
and East European Languages (Ind.) New York, N. Y. 


Indonesia. 
Asian Technical Conference on Cooperation 
Karachi, Pakistan. 
American Association of Teachers of Slavic 
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Some Current Publications 


Apprentice Joe Learns Construction Safety— Bureau of Labor Standards and 
Bureau of Apprenticeship. A pocket-size safety guide for apprentices and 
workers in the building trades, issued jointly by the Bureau of Labor Standards 
and the Bureau of Apprenticeship. Amusingly written, with cartoon illustra- 
tions in color, this pamphlet covers many safety fundamentals. 12 pp 
10 cents. 


State Workmen's Compensation Laws as of September 1950.—Bureau of Labor 
Standards Bulletin No. 125. A summary of the main provisions of the State 
workmen’s compensation acts for handy reference by legislators, administrators, 
insurance carriers, labor and employer groups, and others. A revision of the 
Bureau’s Bulletin No. 99 issued in 1948. 47 pages. 20 cents. 

Federal Labor Laws and Agencies.—Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 
123. Provides a quick reference to the important Federal labor laws and 
regulations of general application. The brief and nontechnical summaries are 
designed to furnish only general information concerning the important pro- 
visions of the various statutes. Also gives information on Government 
agencies and services available to management and labor in the field of working 
conditions and labor relations. Supersedes the Bureau's Bulletin No. 100. 
99 pp. 30 cents 

Unit Man-Hour Requirements in Selected Industries, 1939-48.—Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Serial No. R. 1999. This report covers unit man-hours 
required in home radio receivers, unit man-hour trends in three machinery 
industries, and unit man-hour trends in household electrical appliances. Re- 
printed from the May, June, and July 1950 issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 
9 pp. Free. 

Tables of Working Life: Length of Working Life for Men.—Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 1001. This is the first of a series of studies of the 
length and pattern of working life of men and women in the United States, 
and of related problems of employment opportunities for older workers. 74 pp. 
40 cents. 

Office Workers, Providence, R. I., June 1950.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul- 
letin No. 1006. A report of the results of a survey on salaries, hours of work, 
and supplementary benefits in Providence, R. 1. 18 pp. 15 cents 


Digest of Tlealth. Insuranee. Welfare, and Retirement Plans Under Collectir 
Bargaining.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. 52 pp. Free. 
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early every month, reports and summarizes 
news about labor and government, for the 
use of labor and management, in news 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 
and international labor news. 
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| “The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
ers of labor and management what Gov- 
ernment is doing about labor, what 
studies we are making, and toward what 


objectives.” 
Maurice J. Tosrn. 
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